Chapter VI: The Trial of Coleman
EDWARD COLEMAN has never had justice done to his memory,
for to those who desire to belittle the Polish Plot his career
is a stumbling-block. He was the son of an English clergy-
man and seems to have been a man of almost the same age
as Jeffreys, Monmouth and Gates. His friend, the Rev.
Isaac Mifles, remembered him as " a youth of bright parts
and gentlemanly manners." Youth was no impediment to
public service in those days. He was a typical enthusiast
both in mind and appearance. Many speak of his lean,
withered countenance, ghastly pale, gazing out on the
world with sad sunken eyes.
He was, says the Jesuit historian Foley, " a zealous
convert to the Catholic faith," but not, I fancy, admitted
to the order. He was apparently a married man, and
though I have seen him referred to as a priest, this is, I
think, an error. He was an ardent convert to his chosen
faith, and lived and died to serve it.
Historians speak of him as secretary to Mary of Modena,
but he was, in the first place, secretary of James, Duke of
York, an important fact in considering his activities. This
we learn from Roger North's Life of his brother, the Lord
Keeper. Sir Francis North, as Lord Chief Justice of the
Common Pleas, accompanied by Mr Justice Rainsford, went
the Northern Circuit in the spring of 1676, Coming home,
when they reached Lichfield several gentlemen brought the
Chief Justice circular news-letters that came to them," and
he perceived that the scope of these was to misrepresent and
misconstrue all the public transactions of state, and might
have been properly styled fanatic news-letters contrived
and dispatched to divers places to stir up sedition*"
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